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THE work now offered to the public under the title of a 
Miscellaneous Magazine, is not the offspring of any sect or 
party, either political or religious—Its primary object is the 
circulation of such matter as is best calculated to promote the 
welfare of mankind, by exciting an ardent love of Peace, 
Virtue and Religion.—It will therefore be conducted on cor- 
rect and liberal principles. 


The editor would not wish to commit himself by promising 
more than he can well perform—he will not say that the Mag- 
azine shall be of superior merit, or that its claim to a liberal 
patronage is better than that of other works of the same 
nature ; but he hopes that the citizens of New-Jersey will 
give it the preference, it being the only one published in the 
state. He has undertaken the work fully persuaded that if it 
is properly conducted it will meet with a liberal support, 
ind he pledges himself to use every exertion to render it 

interesting, edifying and fileasing. 

The work will comprise as great a variety as possible of 
useful, moral and entertaining Essays—Literary and Scientific 
intelligence—A brief Summary of the most important Foreign 
and Domestic Occurrences.—An Epitome of the Events which 
transpire in the Religious World—Pcetry, &c. &c, 








CONDITIONS. 


I. The Magazine. will be published once in each month, and 
contain 24 duodecimo pages. - It will be printed on good type 
and medium paper; a title page and index to accompany 
the last number. 


II. The subscription price is One Dollar per annum, paya- 
ble in advance, or on the receipt of the first number after sub- 
scribing. No subscription received for less than a year. 


Trenton, January, 1824. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

\Vc have now commenced on the journey of another year— 
and few are able to look back upon that which has just past 
without mingled emotions of pleasure’ and of grief. Weare 
pleased on reviewing the blessings we have enjoyed, and are 


erieved at the recollection of the time we have mis-spent, of 


the adversities we have experienced, of the friends we have 
inst, and of the follies and vices of which we have been guiity. 
‘Uhe events that have passed shall return no more. Nothing is 

now left of the last year, but the remembrance of it, and our 
account of the use of it that we must one day render to our 
Maker. ‘The numerous scenes of worldly delight in which we 
hay ¢ been actors, the parties we have frequented, the feasts 
we have att ended, and the vain display of ourselves which we 
have often made, now afford us no satisfaction. Our good 
deeds, our religious improvement, are the only circumstances, 
on which we can reflect with complacency. From the past 
vear we may learn much wisdom by weighing impartially the 
different amusements in which we have indulged, and by de- 
termining to follow, for the future, such as are of the truest 
value. Should we do this, our footsteps will immediately seek 
the path of RELIGION, whose ways are the sources of content- 
ment and peace—little, then, would we suffer from the decep- 
tions of the malevolent, or the frowns of the rich victim of 
avarice. We shall be carried towards Heaven upon the wings 
of every moment, and close our years and our lives with the 
approbation of our consciences. We know that beauty must 
fade and become a mouldering ruin—that rank, and fame, and 
wealth, may now flatter our pride for a day “tust must be taken 
from us at death, and will then appear as dust in the balance 
without weight, and without regard—that we are all travel- 
ling towards the grave—that soon the world will be destroyed, 
and time shall be no longer—but notwithst: inding all this, our 
virtues shall flourish in immortality—and the soul never-dying, 
rise at the trumpet call, to hear the decrees of Omnipotence. 
On the decay of the old year, and on the birth of a new one, 
we should seriously reflect upon these things, and form some 
new religious resolutions, that we may possess virtues that 
slall survive the destruction of,’lime, and lies the merits 
of our Saviour, procure us a glorious Eternity 


Benevolence— FROM the low prayer and piaint of wo, 
O never !—never turn away thine ear, 
Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 
Ah! what were man, should Heaven refuse to hear. 
To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be cone ; 
Forgive thy foes and love thy parents dear, 
And friends ard native land—nor those alone, 
Ail humian weal and wo,—learn thou to make thine own 
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‘THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
{From the Christian Mirror. } 


The horrors of war when seen from a distance, or through 
the medium of the senses of others, are but little regarded ;— 
and if, occasionally, they are presented to our imagination, the 
shouts of victory, the pomp of triumph, the cavalcade, the 
music, and the roaring cannon, drive them from the minds of 
the victors; while envy, malice and revenge, take possession of 
the thoughts of the vanquished. It is impossible to draw a cor- 
rect picture of the horrors of a battle :—but I have been some- 
what affected by a faint out-line of the scenes which succeeded 
the victory of Waterloo. It was drawn incidentally by Mr. 
Charles, surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital, who followed the 
army for the sake of perfecting himself in the Knowledge of 
zunshot wounds, and enriching his celebrated lectures on sur- 
rery.—He says, 

* Before 1 arrived at Brussels the battle of Waterloo had 
been fought. J had been for some days engaged in making my 
notes and sketches, in the public hospitals, when report led me 
to an empty barrack. Here the worst aspect of war presented 
itself :—our soldiers were bringing in the French wounded.— 
They continued to be brought in for several successive days ; 
and I saw the British soldiers, who in the morning were moved 
by the piteous cries of those they carried, in the evening, har- 
dened by the repetition of the scene, and by fatigue, and indif- 
ferent to the sufferings they occasioned.” 

“Tt was now the thirteenth day after the battle. Itisim- 
possible for the imagination to conceive the sufferings of men, 
rudely carried at such a period of their wounds. When I first 
entered this hospital, these Frenchmen had been roused and 
excited, in an extraordinary degree; and in the glance of their 
cyes there was a character of fierceness, which J never thought 
to have witnessed in the human countenance. They were past 
the utterance of what, if I might read the human countenance, 
wus unsubdued hatred and desire of revenge.”’ 

‘** On the second day the temporary excitement had _ subsi- 
ded. ‘Turn which way I might, I encountered every form of 
cntreaty from those, whose condition left no need of words to 
stir compassion. ‘ Surgeon Alajor,oh, how I suffer !—Dress 
my wounds, dress my wounds /—Doctor, I commend myself 
tovou; cut of myleg. Oh! I suffer tov much, too much,” 
And when these entreaties were unavailing, you might hear in 
a weak inward voice of despair, ‘* J shall dic; I ama dead 
man.’ ‘The tones were too true to nature, soon to lose their 
influence. At four in the morning, I offered my services; and 
at six I entered on the most painful duty of my life, in inspect- 
ing and operating on these unfortunate men. JI was thus en- 
gaged uninterruptedly from six in the morning till seven at 
might, for three successive days.” 
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‘*T know not what notions my feeling countrymen have ot 
thirty thousand (wounded) meh, thrown into a town and its 
environs. They still their compassionate emotions by subscrip- 
tions: but what avails this to the wounded, who would ex- 
change gold for a bit of rag. If men would but encounter the 
painful reality, and allow themselves for a moment to think of 
the confusion that must attend such a scene: the many, the 
very many cases, where knowledge, a decision and dexterity 
are more necessary, than in any other situation in life. If they 
would consider, that from the pressure of time, the surgeon 
requires personal and constitutional strength, as well as the 
promptitude gained by long study and experience, they would 
be led to enquire, what duties had been performed, and what 
considerations had attended the unexampled exertions of the 
army surgeons after the battle of Waterloo.” 

These concluding sentences are the reflections of a surgeon, 
and a humane one too: but what must be the feelings of a phi- 
lanthropist, on viewing so horrible a scene. My heart sickens 
at the contemplation, and I am obliged to turn away from this 
picture of human misery, caused by pride, ambition, a love of 
military glory, and the folly of mankind in paying adoration to 
their destroyers. Would not angels weep at such a scene as 
this? But is this all?—Ah, no! Each of these dead or wounded 
soldiers had a mother, who had dandled him on her knees, had 
watched over his cradle, and had attended him in his sickness 
and shed over him the tears of maternal solicituded. Each had 
a father, who had laboured for his support, and reared his 
youth to manhood, in the fond expectation, that in old age, he 
should reap the reward of his paternal anxiety. Many had 
wives and lovers, to whom they were dearer than the light of 
the sun. Many had children who looked to them for support 
and protection. We may rationally suppose that for every man 
who was killed or wounded, in this dreadful conflict, the hearts 
of at least ten parents, wives, children, brothers and sisters 
were lacerated. Oh, what hecatombs of sacrifices on the 
bloody altar of Moloch! How long will mankind centinue to be 
accessary to such crimes, by bestowing praises on their perpe- 
trators? How long will it be, ere every human being will deem 
it his imperious and solemn duty to disseminate the principles 
of Peace, and extend her empire? 


PUBLIC EVENTS. 

Public events of moment, when deeply and fully considered, 
are the fertile womb of political maxims, which ought to con- 
tain the very soul of the moral of history; and then they are 
imperishable, and indistructible, worthy of being resorted to as 
a tower of streneth in the storm, and spreading their efful 
gence over the tide of time, as a beacon in the night. Lacon 
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AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


> 





i.xtracts from the last Report of the American Society for Colonizing 
the free people of colour in the United States. 


‘* Let us look more particularly at the Colonization Society, 
first in its relation to the blacks of our own country. Leaving 
slavery and its subjects for the moment entirely out of view, 
there are in the United States 238,000 blacks denominated 
tree, but whose freedom confers on them, we might say, no 
privilege but the privilege of being more vicious and miserable 
than slaves can be. Their condition we have attempted to 
describe, and the description may be repeated in two werds— 
irremediable degradation. Now is their not to the benevolent 
mind, something noble in the thought of meliorating the condi- 
tion and elevating the character of these 238,000 ?—The Colo- 
nization Society will dothis. It will open for these men an 
asylum, whither they can flee from the scoffs and the scorn 
to which they are exposed. It will restore them to a real 
freedom in the land of their fathers. It will give them all the 
privileges of humanity in the land for which their Creator de- 
signed them. And should it be unable to confer on all, the 
benefits it proposes, still it would do not a little for their im- 
provement. By elevating the character of those who were 
transported to Africa, it would elevate in some degree, the 
character of those who remained. It would set before them 
the strongest motives to industry, and honesty, apd the acqui- 
sition of an honourable reputation. And here would be room 
for the other branches of benevolent exertion ;—here would be 
opportunity for Sabbath Schools, and all the apparatus of re- 
ligious instruction. And is this work to be overlooked ? 


But we have a million and a half of slaves. The black cloud 
almost covers our southern hemisphere.—It is spreading—and 
extending—and every hour its darkness is increasing. Now to 
dissipate this cloud ;—to let in light, the pure unmingled light 
of freedom, on our whole land—the prospect is too wide for 
our vision, the object too vast for our comprehension. Let us 
look, then, with a nearer view, ata less magnificent object.— 
There are men in the southern states, who long to do some- 
thing effectual for the benefit of their slaves, and would gladly 
emancipate them, did not prudence and compassion alike for- 
hid such a measure, of which it is difficult to say, whether it 
would injure most the comfort and happiness of the slaves, or 
the welfare of the community. Now to provide a way for these 
men to obey the promptings of humanity, while they at the 
same time confer an equal blessing on the slaves and on the 
community—is not this a great design? And if, inspired by 
their example, another and another master should emancipate 
his slaves; and if in this way the subject should come to be dis- 
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cussed with new views and feelings ; and it emancipation, no 
longer useless and dangerous, should be no longer unpopular ; 
and if the voice of public opinion at the south should thus, by 
degrees, declare itself louder and louder against the practice 
of slavery; till at last the system should be utterly abolished ; 
till not a ** slave’? should **contaminate our soil ;”’ till Africa, 
abused, degraded Africa, should stretch out her hands and 
pray for America—If this should be so, what a triumph would 
be achieved—what a glory would be shed on our country in the 
view of admiring nations. No wonder, then, that faith should 
be staggered, and benevolence overwhelmed at the prospect 
of a consunimation so magnificent. 

But the supposiiion of entire success in this land, though it 
cannot be looked at without scepticism, is not absurd. ‘The 
Society have from the first anticipated the co-operation of the 
national and state governments. ‘I he states of Virginia, Mary- 
land and ‘Tennessee, have expressed their anprobation of the 
design, and have requested the nat* mal rove rnment to engage 
init. The first of these states, itis  .¢ved. stands ready, as 
soon as Congress shall begin the work, .o lend the most efficient 
aid in colonizing her own coloured pe” aiation. Indeed we may 
say, that in all the northcra part of thai seciton of the country, 
the necessity of a grand and general cffort is beginning to be 
felt, certainly by all intelligent and reflecting men. If then the 
Government of the United States shouid begin in the work, and 
if the governments of the slave-holding states should, one after 
another, follow on, who shall set bounds to what might be ac- 
complished! By the calculations in the second Report, which 
are certainly moderate, it appears that 250,000 dollars would 
transport the anuual increase of the free blacks ; and 2,000,000, 
or a Capitation tax of less than 25 cents on all the citizens of 
the United States, would transport the whole annual increase 
of bond and free. ‘ he amount ot duties collected on foreign 
distilled spirits, during each of the first six years of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s administration, would defray the sum total of this ex- 
pense, and furnish half a million of dollars, annually, to extin- 
guish the principal, the capital stock, of the heaviest calamity 
that oppresses this nation.”———‘‘ And were the same duties 
charged in the United States, as in Great Britain, on the con- 
sumption of this fatal poison of human happiness, their nett 
proceeds would, in less than a century, purchase and colonize 
in Africa, every person of colour within the United States.” 

Thus these two evils—the greatest that our country has ever 
known—might be made to counteract and destroy each other. 

But, whether such expectations are chimerical or not, there 
is an immense object to be gained by the efforts of the Coloni- 
zation Society, in the entire suppression of the slave-trade.— 
This horrible traffic, notwithstanding its abolition by every 
civilized nation in the world, except Portugal and Brazil, and 
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notwithstanding the decided measures of the British and Amer- 
can governments, is still carried on to almost as great an ex- 
tent asever. Not less than 60,000 slaves, according to the most 
moderate comput tation, are carried from Africa annually. This 
trade is carried on by Americans, to the American States.— 
The assertion has been made in Congress by Mr. Mercer of 
Virginia, that these horrible cargoes are smuggled into our 
southern states to a deplorable extent. Five years ago, Mr. 
Middleton of South-Carolina, declared it to be his belief, “ that 

13,000 Africans were annually smuggled into our southern 
states.’ Mr. Wright of Virginia has estimated the number at 
15,000. And the cruelties of this trade, which always surpas- 
se ( the powers of the human mind to conceive, are greater 
now than they ever were before. We might, but we will not, 
refer to stories, recent stories, of which the ver ‘vy recital would 
be torment. The only way in which this trade can be speedily 
and effectually suppressed is the establishment of colonial sta- 
tions in Africa, which shall guard and dry up the fountains ot 
the evil. T*ere is no slave-trade in the vicinity of Sierra Le- 
one. Soon there will be none in the vicinity of Montserado.— 
And when colonies shall be established at proper intervals 
along the coast, the slave-trade will exist only in the memory 
of indignant humanity. And is not this an object for benevo- 
lence to aim at? [ Zo be continued.) 





PEACE SOCIETIES. 


It must be gratifying to the friends of humanity, and to all 
who are friendly to the various benevolent operations of the 
present age, to hear of the extension of the freace principles, 
and of the increase of Peace Societies. Since the establish- 
ment of the New-York Peace Society in 1816, the number of 

similar institutions in the United States has increased to thirty- 
six, while those in Great Britain, including the Auxiliaries to 
the London Peace Society, amount to forty. All these socie- 
ties are employing their funds and their efforts in diffusing 
publications calculated to enlighten the public mind in regard 
to the evils of war, and its inconsistency with the Christian 
religion, as well as to inculcate the duty and exhibit the bles- 
sings of ** Peace on earth and good will towards men.” The 
object of these associations is one which claims the attention 
and co-operation of a/ Christians. ‘The friends of peace have 
no other aim or higher ambition than to be followers of Him, 
‘* who came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 


POWER. 

To know the pains of power, we must go to those who have 

.t ;—to know its pleasures, we must go to those who are seek- 
sng it;—the pains of power are real, its pleasures imaginary 
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FOR THE MISCELLANEOUS MAGAZINE 


ESSAY ON FAITH—NO. I. h 


l’alTH, is the evidence of things, natural, spiritual, or eter- 








nal; without evidence, there can be no knowledge of any of 4 : 
these things; and all evidence may be comprised in external 
a and internal. {Faith is a voluntary act of the rational mind, in 
a perceiving the corgborative testimony to the truth. If the mind ' 
is not capable of this ‘act, it is impossible for that mind to have 
Ps any knowledge of the truth.) In that degree which the mind is 
| capacitated to perceive truth, so far there is accountability, 
‘ and no farther. For by the law, is the knowledge of sin: and ; 
" where there is no law there is no transgression. To him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin, Faith is . 
the evidence, by which, we understand what is our duty, our : 
privilege, and our danger, and until there is a capacity to act . 
Faith, there is no duty required, and therefore cannot be guil- : 
ty of even the sin of omission. ‘The first act, then, which . 
makes man accountable, is an act of Faith ; without which he 4 
cannot know or do, right or wrong. The counsel of the Lord Sy 
must be known in some degree by Faith, before it can be re- .. 
rected, in any degree by unbelief. Faith then, is an act, which sf 
must precede that of unbelief; and is much more natural to _ 
the rational mind :—How very natural for the human mind to 2 
enquire after ‘Truth. What is this >—what is that ?—how is yt 
this >—how is that >—why is this ?—why is that? Unbelief, 1 
is so unnatural, that error must assume the appearance of h 
truth, before the rational mind will credit it, and until the garb yt 
of error is thrown over truth, the mind will not reject it. The t 
natural propensity, to love or hate, is another thing. Faith, t 
being the evidence of things, therefore must precede, all i 
knowledge; as all knowledge is dependant on evidence. f 
Jesus saith, ‘* Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast ‘a 
believed ; blessed are they, who have not secn, and yet have a 
believed.”? Hence the external evidence of things, known , 
through the medium of the bodily senses, is, as much faith, 
as the internal evidence of things not seen. I am conscious, I 
that I am possessed of a rational mind, having certain facul- ; ~ 
ues; as impfagination, understanding, memory, will and affec- : i 
~“‘ tions, and that I may exercise these mental powers, to the ap- Bs 
probation or disapprobation of my own judgment, and that the mm © 
mind is as capable of pleasure and pain, asthe body. Yet, I : \e 
am not more certain of the existence of the body, tho’ visible, j : 
than I am conscious of the existence of the invisible soul: and 
all this consciousness, and this certainty, is equally founded in e : 


truth : and if that, or any other truth is self-evident, itis no @ 
less an object of faith. al 


January, 1824, / 38 LUMEN. a 
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INTEMPERANCE. 


We rejoive to witness any efforts made for the suppres- 
sion of IJntemperance. Laws have been enacted in some of 
the states to post up in public, drinking persons, and to fine 
those who furnish them with spirits. In several cities the 
number and privileges of cellars, taverns and dram-shops have 
been restricted by the civil authority. We have only to regret 
that these efforts are so few and feeble—these laws so poorly 
executed. Nothing comparatively is yet actually accom- 
plished—Moral Societies, which sprung into being a few years 
ago, as by magic, at the alarming prevalence of vice, are 
raerged nearly all in oblivion. Their influence was gone, even 
sooner than their name. Intemperance now walks at large, 
aided rather than opposed by law. The sale of licenses has 


) become a source of public revenue, at the expense of public 
> virtue. 


The expense of the United States for ardent spirits in 1821, 


* was officially reported to exceed $22,000,000. In 1823 it has 
* been estimated by some at 30,000,000 ;—by others at 50,000- 
>» 000. Fifty million dollars is probably: more correct than any 
» smaller estimate. ‘This is an average of $5 to each inhabitant 
>» —Our national tax is $2. 


The detail of facts on this subject, is most appalling. During 


» the past year the deaths by intemperance were in the city ot 
» New-York 44; (besides 33 who became insane by this vice)— 
» in Philadelphia 25—in Boston 25—in Washington 7. Compare 
® these with those in London which were four, and it appears 
™ that while the population of London is ten times greater, the 
© deaths by intemperance are eleven times less than in N. York. 


The city of Charleston, so highly and so justly celebrated 


for the extent and liberal spirit of its charities, pays for the 
support of this vice a tax of $50,000 a year. ‘The evil has ex- 
)ten:ed to our cities and towns. A town in Main of 1500 inhab- 
pitants, consumed the last year, 50 hogsheads of Rum, worth 


§ $2500. In Connecticut a town containing 1600 souls, ably sup- 
© porting the ministry, and aiding every benevolent object, yet 
f}expends annually for ardent spirits a sum not less than $3000. 
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Nor let it be thought that this town is notoriously vicious— 


| Few towns of New-Eugland, of equal population and business, 
}can boast of more order and general sobriety.—And I venture 
; to assert that few, on examination, will present facts less mor- 
/tfying. Nor is this evil confined to populous cities and New- 
England villages. In the new s-.ttlements of the west, it is if 


possible more formidable and portentous than in the Atlantic 
states. 

It is an evil of wide extent in the land.—And still it spreads. 
~No check is given, or scarcely attempted.—Philanthropists, 
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statesmen and christians, witness and deplore it. But stili it 
spreads—stalking abroad shamelessly at noon, as at midnight. 
As a destroying angel it lifts its pallid front and ghastly look in 
our cities towns and scattered settlements. It reels, and wears 
rags in every street; and mouths the heavens with its drunken 
blasphemies under every hedge. Nor does it lay its polluted 
hands on the rabble merely, it may be secn in milder and more 
fashionable forms pacing splendid carpets, waving a lily hand 
over a well furnished side-board, and here and there possibly 
flushing the cheek and deadening the eye even of female deli- 
cacy. Go where you will you find its footsteps—health, intel- 
lect, and prosperity ruined—social order gone—the happiness, 
peace and virtue of familes banished. It inflicts wounds deep 
at every point of the nation, beggaring parents, and leaving 
children to ignorance, infamy and vice, wretched themselves 
—and to be the corrupters of public morals. 

Fifty million dollars lost is a trifle, a point of vanity, com- 
pared with the moral influence of intemperance. 

This immense sum has poured down the throats of 10,000,- 
000 people, 75,000,000 gallons of liquid fire, mingled and flow- 
ing with their life’s blood. Nay more—must I not deduct at 
least one million children, and nearly the whole female popu- 
lation from the drinking community. We have then 75,000,- 
000 gallons boiling and burning in the flesh of 4,000,000 men.— 
A quanity sufficient to supply a constant stream of 8000 gal- 
lons an hour—a quantity, which if collected into a single res- 
ervoir, would form a small ocean, on whose bosom might be 
ancherd a line of war-ships half a mile in length—or if gath- 
ered into a canal, would fill one 4 feet deep, 14 feet wide, and 
30 miles long. 

I have only to add, as the result of the examination made 
into the causes and fjrreventives of the evil under consideration, 
that, unless in the villages and cities leading men coméine in 
opposition, unless dram-shops be wholly restricted by civil au- 
thority, and unless imposition of heavier taxes be made upon 
domestic distilleries, and of higher duties upon imported spir- 
its, We can anticipate only a perpetual increase of this alarm- 
ing evil—Boston Recorder. 


STANZAS. 


If every one’s internal care, 
Were written on his brow, 
flow many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now! 
The fatal secret, when revealed, 
Of every aching breast, 
Would prove that only while concealed, 
Their lot appears the best. 
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THE COUNTRY BURIAL. 


it was near evening in the pleasant month of May—I had 
left my dwelling in order to enjoy the invigorating breeze :— 
the church of Arrow, near Alcester, in Warwickshire, ap- 
peared at a distance ; its spire glistening with the reflection of 
the sun-beams half hid behind the clouds. ‘* How beautiful,”’ 
said I, “is this picture! and how sweetly does Nature some- 
times invite the mind to sober contemplation.” 


All was calm and tranquil—my bosom felt the principle of 
eood, asserting the Deity, and bestowing peace. **** I was 
wrapt in reflection, till I was disturbed by the distant sounds 
of a sweet and plaintive song. I turned about, and beheld, from 
the adjoining close, a party of men bearing a corpse, and sing- 
ing a grateful hymn tothe memory of their departed friend. 
The mourners followed! a scattered few; their garments 
blown out by the wind, and in disorder. I observed no pageants 
or achievements. 


They approached nearer. The chief mourner was a young 
man—unaffected sorrow shed fast the tears of tribute fora 
brother’s loss; but mild resignation and religion permitted no 
extravagance of grief. The next was a beautiful young 
woman, who followed, measuring her footsteps with a dejec- 
tion that made her still more lovely ; she mourned incessant- 
ly; but her tears fell gently as the summer shower on beds of 
roses. An older couple followed—the hearty emblems of a 
well-spent life; furrowed with age, but not disease. 


** Who are these people!”’ thought I, following them to the 
church-yard. We were met by the curate, a tall thin man, in 
whose countenance gentleness and dignity were blended. Ali 
was silent, while he pronounccd the last address to departed 
worth. ***** The earth was thrown over—while some of 
the party, according to ancient custom, strewed the grave with 
flowers. 

Would that some Atheist had been present at the moment! 
What would he have thought of Religion, had he seen with 
how much sweetness she resigns her children, in full confi- 
cence and hope, to the Almighty’s love and mercy. 

I enquired who it was that had deserved these funeral hon- 
ours. It was the humble Acasto. ****** ‘“ Farewell, then!,’ 
said I ;” “‘for thou art blessed in the mediation of a Saviour, 
who will have little else to do, than to present the scroll of thy 
gentle virtues to the God of mercy, and place thee among the 


happy.” 


AVARICE has ruined more men than prodigality, and the 
blindest thoughtlessness of expenditure has not destroyed so 
many fortunes, as the calculating but insatiable lust of accu- 
mulation, 
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STEAM POWER. 


M. Dupin, whilst speaking of the immense mechanical force 
set in action by the steam engines in England, gives the fol- 
lowing illustration of its amount: The great Pyramid of 
Egypt required for its erection the labour of above 100,000 
men, for 20 years; but if it were required again to raise the 
stones from the quarries, and place them at their height, the 
actions of the steam engines in England, which are managed 
at most by 36,000 men, would be sufficient to produce the ef- 
fect in 18 hours! The calculation of M. Dupin is as follows: 
The volume of the great pyramid is 4,000,000 cubit ‘metres, 
its weight, is about 10,400,000 tons, or 10,400,000,000 kilo- 
grammes. The centre of gravity of the pyramid is elevated 
49 metres from the base; and taking eleven metres as the 
mean depth of the quarries, the total height of elevation is 
60 metres, which, multiplied by 10,400,000 tons, gives 624,- 
000,000 tons raised one metre high. ‘Then the total of: the 
steam engines in England, represents a power of 320,000 
horses. These engines, moved for 24 hours, would raise 
862,000,000 tons one metre high, and consequent! 647,100,000 
in 18 hours, which surpasses the produce of labour spent in 
raising the materials of the great pyramid. 

| eee) 


DEATH. 

Death to a good man is but passing through.a dark entry, 
out of one little dusky room of his father’s house into another 
that is fair and large, lightsome and glorious, and divinely en- 
tertaining. **** We see every day the unexpected death of 
our enemies and our friends.—We see new graves opened for 
men older and younger than ourselves—for the cautious and 
the careless—the dissolute and the temperate—for men, who, 
like us, were for providing to enioy ar improve hours now ir- 
reversibly cut off. We see all this, and yet, instead of living, 
let years glide away in preparation to live. To neglect at any 
time preparation for death, is to sleep on our post at a siege ; 
but to omit it in old age, is to sleep at an attack. 

eee | 
TiME 
Insatiate despot !—whose resistless arm, 
Shatters the loftiest fabric from its base ; 
And tears from beauty every magic charm, 
And robs proud nature of her loveliest grace ! 
Still art thou kind: —for as thy power prevails, 
And ace comes onward menacing decay : 
As warmth expires, and numbing frost assails, 
And life’s faint lamp presents a quivering ray ; 
*Tis thine to reconcile the tranquil breast, 
To prove that sublunary joys are vain : 
To turn from pomp and all its tinsel train, 
And seek the silent paths of mental rest. 
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ON POPULATION. 


Supposing the earth to be peopled with one thousand mil- 
~ lions of inhabitants, and allowing 38 years for a generation, 
the deaths of each year amount to 30,000,000—of each day, 
~ to 82,000—and of each hour, to 3446. But as the number 
: of deaths to the number of births is as 10 to 12, there are 
* born yearly 36,000,000—daily, 98,630—and hourly 4109. 
_ Reckoning only three generations to a century, and suppos- 
* ing the world hes existed 5700 years, there have been only 
172 generations from the Creation, 123 since the Deluge, 
and 55 since the Christian Ara. 


Out of every 1000, there die annually $30; and the num- 
ber of inhabitants of every city and country is renewed 
every thirty years. Of 200 children, one dies in the birth ; 
_ but more than one third die under two years of age. 
‘$ The births are more numerous than the deaths, in any 
‘given place; and the proportion of the births of male and 
female are not in a wide disproportion, not an uncertain 
~ accidental number, but nearly equal. Maj. Graunt’s tables 
> formed about 150 years ago, stated, for the bills of mortali- 
* ty, 15 males to 13 females ; whence he justly inferred, that 
~ the Christian religion, prohibiting polygamy, is more agree- 
» able to the law of nature than Mohammedanism, and all 
* other persuasions that allow it, The majority of males is a 
wise dispensation to provide for their dangers and Josses by 
wars, sea voyages, excess of labour, &c. Every ae 
upon a general view, produces four births—allowing for 
those which produce none, and those which produce an ex- 
traordinary number of children. 


+ This curious proportion is every where preserved, and is - 
_ a manifestation of the order of Divine Provipence, by 
» which the world has never been overstocked with popula- 

) tion, notwithstanding the great increase and doublings of 
each species of animals since the re-peopling of it by the 
sons of Noah and their widely-spread descendants. 
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ON BEAUTY. “Ih 

How sweet the rose bud’s opening flower, 

All glittering with the morning dew ; 
And yet how soon a transient hour, 
“ Shall blight that blossoms fairest hue ! 
So beauty blooms its little day, 

Carressed, admired by every eye ; 
So soon its loveliest charms decay, 

And like the fading rose must dic ! 

Volume J. 3 
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SORROW FOR THE DEAD. 


The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which 
we refuse to be charmed. Every other wound we seek 
tou heal—every other affliction to forget—but this wound 
we consider it a duty to keep open. This affliction we 
cherish and brood over in solitude. Where is the moth- 
er who would willingly forget the infant that perished, 
like a blossom, from her arms, though every recollection 
is a pang? Where is the child that would forget the most 
tender of parents, though to remember be but to lament? 
Who even, in the hour of agony, would forget the friend 
over whom he mourns ? Who, even when the tomb is 
closing upon the remains of her he most loved, when he 
feels his heart, as it were,—crushed in the closing of its 
portals, would accept of consolation that must be bought 
by forgetfulness ? No—the love which survives the tomb 
is one of the noblest attributes of the soul. If it has its 
woes, it has likewise its delight: and when the over- 
whelming burst of grief is calmed into the gentle tear of 
recollection, when the sudden anguish and the convul- 
sive agony over the present ruins of all that we most lov- 
ed, is softened away into a pensive meditation on all that 
{ was in the days of its loveliness. Who would root out 
uch a surrow from the heart, though it may sometimes 
throw a passing cloud over the bright hour of gaiety, or 
spread a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom ; yet who 
would exchange it even for the song of pleasure or the 
burst of revelry? Mo—there is a voice from the tomb 
sweeter than song; there is a remembrance of the dead 
to which we turn even from the charms of the living.— 
Oh, the grave !—the grave !—it buries every error—cov- 
ers every defect—extinguishes every resentment! From 
its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrets and ten- 
der recollections. 


Who can look down upon the grave even of an enemy, 
and not feel a compunction that he should ever have war- 
red with the poor handful of earth that is mouldering be- 
fore him! but the grave of those we loved—what a place 
for meditation !—there it is that we call up in long re- 
view the whole history of virtue and gentleness, and the 
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thousand endearments lavished upon us almost unheeded 
in the daily intercourse of intimacy ; there it is that we 
dwell upon the tenderness—the solemn awful tenderness 
of the parting scene—the bed of death, with all its stifled 
griefs—its noiseless attendants—its mute, watchful assi- 
duities. The latest testimonies of expiring love '—the 


) feeble, fluttering, thrilling—oh, that thrilling pressure of 


the hand; the last fond look of the closing eye, turning 


~ upon us even from the threshold of existence '—the faint 
» faltering accents struggling in death to give one more 
> assurance of affection. Aye! go to the grave of buried 
love, and meditate !—there settle the account with thy 
— conscience, for every past endearment unregarded of that 


departed being. She can never, never return, to be 
soothed by thy contrition. 


If thou art a child, and hast ever added a sorrow to 
the soul or a furrrow to the silvered brow of an affection- 
ate parent—if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused 
the fond bosom that ventured its whole happiness in thy 
arms, to doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth 
—if thou art a friend, and hast ever wronged, in thought, 
word or deed, the spirit that generously confided in thee 
-—if thou art a lover, and hast ever given one unmerited 
pang to the true heart which now is cold and still beneath 
thy feet—then be sure that every unkind look, every un- 
generous word, every ungentle action, will come throng- 
ing back on thy memory, and knocking dolefully at thy 
soul—then be sure that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and 
repentant on the grave, and utter the unheard groan, and 
pour the unavailing tear—more deep, more bitter, be- 
cause unheard and unavailing. Then weave thy chap- 
let of flowers, and strew the beauties of nature about the 
grave—console thy broken spirit, if thou canst, with these 
tender, yet futile tributes of regret—but take warning 
by the bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over the 
dead—and henceforth be more faithful and affectionate iq 
the discharge of thy duties to the living. 





Applause.—When the million applaud you, seriously ask 
yourself what harm you have done:—when they censure 
you, what good ! 
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LEIPSIC BOOK TRADE. 


Leipsic Book Trade.—Tie catalogue of the Easter fair 
of 1823, at Leipsic, contains the names of 2957 new 
works that have appeared since the September fair of 
1822. Of this number, 190 are novels, 48% theological 
treatises, 136 works on jurisprudence, 155 on medicine, 
398 on education, £84 on the belles lettres, 150 on history, 
137 on the natural sciences, 378 poetical and literary, 
215 on politics, 159 periodical publications, 30 on philoso- 
phy, 32 on the military art, 95 in the French language, 
62 in the Danish, 56 in the Polish, &c. It must be ob- 
served that of the books in foreign languages there are 
many which were not published in Germany, but were 
brought to the fair by the booksellers of the countries 
where they were published, which explains the cause of 
the numerous French, Danish, and Polish works in the 
eatalogue. It is remarkable that at almost every fair the 
theological works surpass in number those of any other 
description. This is probably owing to Germany being 
filled with professors of theology, and preachers of differ- 
ent sects, who are all anxious to give the public some 
proof of their being in existence. It may appear aston- 
ishing that one single fair should produce in Germany 
215 works on politics, seeing that the censorship is every 
where in activity. The fact is, that many of them are 
translated pamphlets, which having no reference to Ger- 
many, are allowed to pass easily into public circulation, 
either more or less mutilated; and that others treat of 
propositions in an obscure and perplexed style, the influ- 
ence of which is in nodegree dreaded. Among the 2957 
new works, 214 were written by princes, counts, and 
other nobles, and 24 by women. Of the 35% booksellers 
who brought their books to the fair, eight have titles of 
nobility. 





Remark—When young, we trust ourselves too much, and 
we trust others too little when old. Rashness is the error 
of youth,—timid caution of age. Manhood is the isthmus 
between the two extremes; the ripe and fertile season of 
action, when alone we can hope to find the head to contrive, 
united with the hand to execute. 
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{From the Additions to Natural History. } 


1 very extraordinary account of a pile of Serpents, in 
Guiana, South-America. 


In the savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, I saw the most won- 
derful, the most terrible spectacle that can be seen; and al- 
though it be not uncommon to the inhabitants, no traveller has 
ever mentioned it. We were ten men on horseback, two of 
whom took,the lead, in order to sound the passages ; whilst I 
preferred to skirt the great forests: One of the blacks, who 
formed the vanguard, returned full gallop, and called to me, 
‘‘ Here, sir, come see serpents in pile.” He pointed out to me 
something elevated in the middle of the savannah, or swamp, 
which appeared like a bundle of arms. One of my company 
then said ‘* This is certainly one of the assemblages of ser- 
pents, which heap themselves on each other after a violent 
tempest; I have heard of these, but have never seen any ; let us 
proceed cautiously, and not go too near.”” We continued our 
way slowly ; I fixed my eyes on the pyramid, which appeared 
immoveable. When we were within twenty paces of it, the 
terror of our horses prevented our nearer approach, to which, 
however, none of us were inclined. Ona sudden, the pyrami- 
dal mass became agitated ; horrible hissings issued from it, and 
thousands of serpents, rolled spirally on each other, shot forth 
out of the circle their hideous heads, presenting their enven- 
omed darts and fiery eyes to us. I own I was one of the first to 
draw back ; but when I saw this formidable phalanx remained 
at its post, and —. to be more disposed to defend itself 
than to attack us, I rode round it, in order to view its order of 
battle, which faced the enemy from every side, I then sought 
to find what could be the design of this numeraus assemblage ; 
and I concluded that this species of serpents dreaded some col- 
lossean enemy, which might be the great serpent,* or the cay- 
nean, and that they re-unite themselves, after having seen this 
enemy, in order to attack or resist him in mass. On this oc- 
casion, I shall hazard an opinion, which I founded on several 
other observations ; it is that the animals in the New World are 
more advanced than the men in developing their instinct, and 
in the social combinations of which they are susceptible; the 
silence and the solitudes of the woods, leaving the greatest lib- 
erty to all their motions, the individuals of the same species 
easily meet; and those species which are best organized feel, 
without doubt, that impulsion of a common interest which an- 
nounces and provokes to the same end the concurrence of all 


_ *Some of these serpents are from 30 to 40 feet in length, and from 4 to 4 
in circumference. I brought the stuffed skin of one of the species back to 
France, and gave it to the Museum—it was 21 feet long, and 13 inches in 
diameter. he caynean is of the oviparous species of crocodiles, the egg 
trom which it proceeds is no larger than that of a goose. 
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of 1823, at Leipsic, contains the names of 2957 new 
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where in activity. ‘The fact is, that many of them are 
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we trust others too little when old. Rashness is the error 
of youth,—timid caution of age. Manhood its the isthmus 


between the two extremes; the ripe and fertile season of 7 


action, when alone we can hope to find the head to contrive, 
united with the hand to execute. 
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4 very extraordinary account of a pile of Serpents, in 
Guiana, South-America. 


In the savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, I saw the most won- 
derful, the most terrible spectacle that can be seen; and al- 
though it be not uncommon to the inhabitants, no traveller has 
ever mentioned it. We were ten men on horseback, two of 
whom took the lead, in order to sound the passages ; whilst I 
preférred to skirt the great forests: One of the blacks, who 
formed the vanguard, returned full gallop, and called to me, 
‘‘ Here, sir, come see serpents in pile.” He pointed out to me 
something elevated in the middle of the savannah, or swamp, 
which appeared like a bundle of arms. One of my company 
then said ** This is certainly one of the assemblages of ser- 
pents, Which heap themselves on each other after a violent 
tempest; I have heard of these, but have never seen any ; let us 
proceed cautiously, and not go too near.” We continued our 
way slowly ; I fixed my eyes on the pyramid, which appeared 
immoveable. When we were within twenty paces of it, the 
terror of our horses prevented our nearer approach, to which, 
however, none of us were inclined. Ona sudden, the pyrami- 
dal mass became agitated ; horrible hissings issued from it, and 
thousands of serpents, rolled spirally on each other, shot forth 
out of the circle their hideous heads, presenting their enven- 
omed darts and fiery eyes to us. I own I was one of the first to 
draw back ; but when I saw this formidable phalanx remained 
at its post, and —— to be more disposed to defend itself 
than to attack us, I rode round it, in order to view its order of 
battle, which faced the enemy from every side, I then sought 
to find what could be the design of this numeraus assemblage ; 
and I concluded that this species of serpents dreaded some col- 
lossean enemy, which might be the great serpent,* or the cay- 
nean, and that they re-unite themselves, after having seen this 
enemy, in order to attack or resist him in mass. On this oc- 
casion, I shall hazard an opinion, which I founded on several 
other observations ; it is that the animals in the New World are 
more advanced than the men in developing their instinct, and 
in the social combinations of which they are susceptible; the 
silence and the solitudes of the woods, leaving the greatest lib- 
erty to all their motions, the individuals of the same species 
easily meet; and those species which are best organized feel, 
without doubt, that impulsion of a common interest which an- 
nounces and provokes to the same end the concurrence of all 


*Some of these serpents are from 50 to 40 feet in length, and from 4 to 4 
in circumference. [ brought the stuffed skin of one of the species back to 
France, and gave it to the Museum—it was 21 feet long, and 13 inches in 
diameter. The caynean is of the oviparous species of crocodiles, the egg 
trom which it proceeds is no larger than that of a goose. 
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their means; but after having acknowledged in animals differ- 
ent degrees of intelligence, such as memory, deliberation, will, 
we are reduced to mere conjecture as to their means of com- 
munication. It is certain, that those which possess the organs 
of voice, have their cries of alarm, of rallying, of love, and of 
anger; and may they not also have those requisite to combine 
their chases, to distribute the posts of attack and defence, the 
different labours for their common constructions, as well as for 
supplying their common habitations with necessaries ? Can we 
conceive that beavers cut down great trees, drag them to the 
river, form and plant piles, beat mortar, build their lodge with- 
out speaking to, and understanding each other? Wherever 
there are different parts, and a common or general direction, 
there is police or government. We are not vet acquainted with 
the legislative power of bees and wasps, although we are so 
with their executive power ; and who knows but what their 
humming and buzzing, monotonous to our gross organs, have 
the variety of accent necessary for the promulgation of their 
laws? 
saree 


THE COW TREE. 
Mr. Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative gives the following account 
of this wonder of the vegetable world. 


Amid the great number of curious phenomena which have 
presented themselves to me in the course of my travels, I con- 


fess there are few that have so powerfully affected my imagi- 
nation, as the aspect of the cow tree—Whatever regards corn, 
inspires an interest, which is not merely that of the physical 
knowledge of things, but is connected with another order of 
ideas and sentiments. We can scarcely conceive how the hu- 
man race could exist without farinaceous substances, and with- 
out that nourishing juice which the breast of the mother con- 
tains, and which is appropriated to the long feeblene$s of the. 
infant. The amylaceous matter of corn, the object of re- 
ligious veneration among so many nations, ancient and modern, 
is diffused in the seeds and deposited in the roots of vegetables 
—milk, which serves us as an aliment, appears to us exclu- 
sively the produce of animal organization. Such are the im- 
pressions we have received in our earliest infancy ; such is al- 
so the source of that astonishment which seizes us at the aspect 
of the tree just described. It is not here the solemn shades of 
forests, the majestic course of rivers, the mountains wrapped 
in eternal frosts, that excite our emotion. A few drops of veg- 
etable juice recal to our minds all the powerfulness and fecun- 
dity of nature. On the barren flank of a rock grows a tree 
with coriaceous and dry leaves. Its large woody roots can 
scarcely penetrate into the stone. For several months of the 
year not a single shower moistens its foliage. Its branches ap- 
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pear dead and dried; but when its trunk is pierced, there 













































ffer- fiows from it a sweet and nourishing milk. It is at the rising 
will, @ of the sun that this vegetable fountain is most abundant. The 
om- | blacks and natives are then seen hastening from all quarters ; 
5anS | furnished with large bowls to receive the milk, which grows 
dof § yellow, and thickens at its surface. Some employ their bow!s 
bine “7 under the tree itself, others carry the juice home to their chil- 
the § dren. We seem to see the family of a shepherd, who distrib- 
for | utes the milk to his flock. 
: an 9g I have described the sensation which the cow tree awakes 
Ma ) inthe mind of the traveller, at the first view. In examining 
7 _ (| the physical properties of animal and vegetable products, 
ver © science displays them as closely linked together; but it strips 
on, |) them of what is marvellous, and perhaps also of a part of 
ith > their charms, of what excited our astonishment. Nothing ap- 
° SO pears isolated, the chemical principles that were believed to 
ir 1} be peculiar to animals are found in plants, a common chain 
wwe @@ links together all organic nature. 
eit d ° 
Religious Intelligence. 

unt MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

From a recent circular, containing an account of the present state 
-_ of the Missions of the United Brethren among Heathen Nations, 
n- we copy the following appeal to Christian liberality. 
eI- ‘‘To all who are interested in the cause of Christianity, and the 
rn, §@ progress of the Gospel, the following statement 1s offered by.indi- 
“al © viduals wholly unconnected with the United Brethren; and excited 
of to plead for them simply by the excellence of their character, the 
u- greatness of their cause, the-rigid economy with which their plans 
h- are executed, and the remarkable success that has attended their 
n- labours. 
ie. | ‘‘ For nearly a hundred years past, and during a period in which 
2. the Christian world may be said to have been dead to the interests 
n of humanity at large, the Brethren have continued to send forth 
a. faithful, humble, diligent labourers—men not contented to offer a 

sacrifice that costs them nothing, but quitting all that they held 

” dear in the present world, all the comforts of a civilized home, have 
1- | given up their lives to their Redeemer ; cheerfully exposing them- 
L- selves to the baneful climate of the West Indies, or enduring, year, 
ot «6 safer year, the rigours of an Arctic Winter on the coasts of Green- 
of | and and Labrador, without the accommodations, and barely provi- 
d : ded with the necessaries of life. They have persevered in the 


_ work set before them, neither yielding to difficulties nor deterred 
- | »y dangers and distresses, nor baffled by ingratitude and opposition. 
e ff ‘But it is not only on the excellence and the spirit of the Breth- 
n ren’s missions that we rest theif cause, but also on the remarkable 
> success which has attended their efforts. It is to ‘facts that we ap- 
; peal, to the well-attested accounts of the most disinterested witnes- 
ces: and by these it is proved, that the Brethren’s missionaries have 
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discovered the right method of dealing with the wretched and the 
ignorant. In various parts of the world have they assembled around 
them colonies, gathered from the miseries of heathenism; and 
brought, not only to a state of comfort, civilization, and industry, 
but to the knowledge and practice ef the Gospel of Christ. The 
experience of a century has sufficiently proved that the directing 
principle of the mission of the United Brethren is the principle of 
practical wisdom ; that the spirit which animates them is the spirit 
of the Gospel, and the success attending their exertions shows that 


the favour and blessings of the Almighty has rested upon their la- | 


bours. 


‘In thirty-three Missionary stations, in Greenland, Labrador, 
North America, the West-Indies, Surinam, South Africa, and Tarta- 
ry, there are about 32,000 Christian Converts, under the care of 168 
missionaries, whose attention however, is not exclusively confined 


to them; for they preach the Gospel also to many thousands of § 


heathens, in their respective vicinities. 


* The direct expenses of all these missions amounted in 1820, to 
$29,648 4, a sum incredibly small, in proportion to the magnitude 
and extent of the good effected. But there were ‘arrears and con- 
tingencies to be added, partly for the maintenance of aged mission- 
aries, or for the education of their children:—these arrears, when 
added to the preceding sum, produces a total of $41,867 61. 


“ The smallness of this expenditure is to be accounted for, not 
merely by the rigid economy and self-denying habits of the mis- 
sionaries, but also by the gratifying fact, that in some of the sta- 
tions, trades or manufactures, carried on under their superinten- 
dance, have been so productive, as nearly to cover the whole of 
their respective expenses. In the Danish West India islands, con- 
taining 12,008 Negro converts, the missionaries have exerted them. 
selves so effectually as even to remit $3330, during the year 1820, 
towards the maintenarce of other missions. ‘ 


“The congregation of the Brethren on the continent and else- 
where, amount not, on an average, to more than 8000 persons, and 
these being chiefly of the humbler classes of society ; so that their 
means of contributing to the expenses of the missions are very 
small; but they were able, in a great measure, to meet it, until the 
difficulties and devastations. attendant on the late war had so much 
impoverished the continental congregations, as to throw the burden 
almost exclusively on those of Great-Britain. With every effort, 
however, on their part, they were not able to raise above $8880 
per annum : less than a fourth part of the whole annual expendi- 
ture. The Society labours, in consequence, under heavy pecunia- 


ry embarrassments, and must long since have relinquished the mis- | 
sionary stations, and yielded up these christians enclosures a prey _ 
to the powers of darkness, but for the spontaneous bounty of © 
benevolent Friends, chiefly in England and Scotland, by whose aid | 


and exertions, upwards of $17,760 have been collected in aid of the 


missionary fund. Still an annual sum of $8880 remains to be provi- j 
ded for ; to which are to be added, unliquidated deficiencies of for- © 


mer years; and during the present year this deficiency has been 


greatly augmented owing to the dreadful devastations produced by 


burricanes on two of the South African stations.” 
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Since sending the above to press, we have received an account 
of another recent visitation which has befallen one of the Moravian 
settlements :—The settlement at Sarepta, in Russia Asia, near Ora- 
rizin, on the Wolga. Sarepta was first established in the year 1765, 
by five of the Moravian brethren from Hernhutt, in the hope that it 
might be the means of bringing the Calmucks and other tribes in 
the vicinity, to the Knowledge of christian truth. The population 
has by degrees increased to nearly 500 inhabitants—and a small 
number of converts, (Calmucks) have of late years, been gathered 
from among the heathen. The calamity to which we allude, and 
which forms a new claim to christian sympathy, is thus described 
by the conductors of the Brethren’s missions. 


“It has pleased the Lord our God, whose ways are often inscru- 
table, but always righteous and full of love, to visit our congrega- 
tion at Sarepta in Russia, with a very heavy disaster. 


“On the ninth of August last, a fire broke out in one of the out- 
houses of the tobacco manufactory, and as all of the premises were 
built of wood, and by the long continued drought and heat had be- 
come like tinder, the flames spread with such rapidity that all hu- 
man help proved vain; and in four hours and a half the shops, with 
all the buildings belonging to the manufactory, the apothecary’s 
shop, the warden’s house, the two large houses of the single breth- 
ren, with all their shops and farming premises, and 24 dwelling- 
houses (comprising three-fourths of the whole settlement) were 
laid in ashes. Thus 28 families, all the single brethren, seventy in 
number, and about twenty families of workmen were bereft of their 
habitations. When the fire had reached the most dangerous place, 
between the single brethren’s and the closely adjoining out-build- 
ings of the minister’s house, it pleased God to grant success to the 
unwearied exertions of those who came to our assistance, and to 
put a stop to the progress of the devouring element, otherwise, in 
half an hour more the whole settlement of Sarepta would have been 
converted into a melancholy heap of ruins,tind all its inhabitants 
left without a home. Two lives were lest in consequence of fatigue 
and agitation of mind. All who have retained their houses, have 
most cheerfully accommodated the sufferers in the best manner in 
iheir power. The church was saved, and has been re-opened.” 


The loss sustained, says the Christian Observer, is estimated af 
more than one Aundred and seventy thousand Dollars / 

[While our hearts bleed, and our hands give liberally to the suf- 
fering Greeks, why withhold our mite from the suffering at Sarep- 
ta? Weare guite sure, that what we give, will be faithfully trans- 
mitted and economically expended, in the best of causes—the spread 
of the Gospel of Truth. While then, boundless charity flows from 
all parts of the Christian world, upon the shores of Greece, let us 
divert a slender portion of the god-like virtue, to the desolate re- 
gions of the Wolga, to comfort the mourners, and dry up the tears 
ef the penitent.—Donations will be thankfully received by the Rev: 
J. G: Hermen, No: 74 Race-street, Philadelphia. ] 
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REVIVALS. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev’d John S. Ayte, to the Publishers 
of Zion’s Herald, printed at Boston. 


«‘ Hamden, Maine, Dec. 27, 1823.—The work of the Lord is 
¥ | gloriously prospering on this circuit among all classes—the [9 t! 
high and the low, the rich and the poor, are sharers together Ww 
of the work of reformation. Multitudes flock to hear the word | 
of life, and but few leave the house of worship without being : 
convicted or converted. At some of our meetings, from eight 
to fifteen have professed the pardoning love of God.—Within 
three months past about one hundred and fifty have professed 
- religion—One hundred have joined the Methodist Society. — 
On Christmas evening, after lecture, twenty-four came for- 
ward to be prayed for. Hard hearted sinners were led to bow 
and cry for mercy, while the saints shouted aloud for joy ; and | 
angels doubtless, unperceived, mingled in the throng, while | 
heaven rejoiced at the return of so many sinners.” 


The last Report of the Synod of Pittsburg contains a cheer- @ 
Ti ing account of the late revival in Jefferson College, Penn. Six- | 

ty Students, being a majority of the whole number, are the 
Ai. subjects of this good work; the others were principally under 





deep concern.—In Washington, Pa. there is a pleasing pros- v 
pect of a revival in the Presbyterian Congregation; that at Mi/- t] 
lington, Conn. is rapidly extending.—In WVodleborough, Maine, v 
there is a revival among the Baptists, a number have been ad- w 
mitted to the communion of the church ; the meetings are fre- i 1: 
quent, full and solemn.—The Lord has visited a number of @® 


the Methodist Congregations in Massachusetts, New-Hamp- 
shire and Rhode-Island, in much mercy.—At Unadilla, N. Y. 


FT the Lord has begun a glorious work.—A revival has recently A 

commenced in Moscow, Saratoga county, N. Y. About seventy 3 . 

2 have already united with the church, the work is still progres- “ 

ai sing—That at Jugusta, Oneida county, still continues ; a letter | 
t from the Rev. Mr. Lane, published in the Christian Herald, | 


states, that 150 have been introduced into the glorious liberty 


' of the sons of God. ‘The aged, middle aged and youth, are sa 
* among the number.—The meetings at the Methodist chapel ’ 
4 ‘ Wilmington, Del. are frequent, large and attentive, and gener- P 
ally more or less manifest great anxiety for their souls, up- " 
wards of ffty profess to have experienced a change of heart, : 

and have united themselves to the society. e P 

A number of Revivals have taken place in Vew-Jersey du- Wy 

ring the past year. We are warranted in stating that about Wy i 

one thousand persons have professed religion. i 

The Boston Recorder states, that the number of revivals in | : 

the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches from Sept. 1, : 


x 1822, to Sept. 14823, amounted to ¢wo hundred and thirty- 
bs seven—In the B t Churches, during the same peried, there 
é were one hundPhand sever 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF NEWS. 


———s 


EUROPE. 


lis The aspect of affairs, according to the intelligence received 
the this month from Europe, is indicative of a settled state of peace 
1er [ae with the most important and war-like powers. 


ord Spain, since the success of the French armies in putting down 
ing |e the constitutional authorities, and restoring the government of 
rht that country tothe uncontrouled power of the king, is gradu- 
hin ally conforming to the old system of narrow, illiberal policy, 
sed which the ignorance, indolence, prejudice or superstition of a 
.— | large mass of her population, appears to render congenial te 


or- the habits and temper of the people. The government is, how- 
ow “ever, weak, embarrassed in its resources, without credit, or 
nd |@¥even a revenue sufficient to meet the usual charges of main- 


ile "taining her civil and military authorities. 
| ‘The fears entertained by some, that the continental powers, 


er- |e especially France, would assist Spain in recovering her South 
ix- [9§ American Possessions, appears by the declaration of the Brit- 
he ish Ministry to the Merchants of Landon, to be unfounded. 

ler The war between the Greeks and Turks is still carried on 
OS- ERE with alternate success ; but with apparently the same result of 
lil- | the campaign of 1823, as in the former ones of 1821 and 1822, 
ne, viz :—The Turks in the end, have been compelled to retreat, 
il- GP without effecting their obiect—the subjugation of the Peninsu- 
re- i la or the Islands. The expectation of Russia engaging in this 
of (§§ war seems to have been entirely done away. 

= | England and France are represented as tranquil and pros- 
Y. | perous, in their trade, manufactures and financial concerns.—. 
‘ly GP A most destructive gale of wind occurred in the month of No- 
ity GS vember, and about 150 vessels were stranded on their coasts, 
“S= Gi and many lives lost. 

a SOUTH-AMERICA. 


The war between the supporters of the old Spanish govern- 


t ; . . al 

y ment and those in favour of independence, has now terminated 
re : 
el exceptin Peru. Here the Independents possess the most im- 
“7 portant part of the sea-board on the Pacific—but the Spaniards 


_ still hold the rich provinces of the interior, with the gold 
P mines, &c. The forces of the two parties were approaching 


‘. each other at the last dates, and bloody conflicts were expect- 

7% cdtoensue. BoLtivar, who formerly commanded the Inde- 
u- | pendents in the republic of Colombo, on the Atlantic side of 
ut | the continent, and succeeded in driving out the Spaniards, now 


commands the army of the Independent party in Peru, and 
has been invested with almost unlimited powers, for the pur- 
1 pose of accomplishing the deliverance of Peru from the 
S Spanish yoke. 
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In Brazil, formerly an appendage of the Crown of Portu- 
gal, but lately declared independent of the mother country 
under the government of the Prince Royal, who was left at | 
Rio Janeiro by his father, when he returned to Portugal after | 
the overthrow of Benaparte, another revolution has taken 
place, by which the Emperor, as he is styled, has put down 
the constitutional party, & made himself an absolute monarch. 
At Buenos Ayres a war has broken out between the Inde- 
pendents and the Indians of the interior—the people have be- | 
come discontented with the men in power, and another revo- 
lution is apprehended. 4 


Mexico is entirely freed from the Spanish authorities except 7 


the garrison in the Fortress of St. Juan,in the harbour of J 


Vera Cruz. The public authorities of this country have lately 7 
declared in favour of settling a government of the representa- | 
tive republican form ; and great rejoicings are said to have ta- | 
ken place. The Spanish islands generally remain under the | 
old government of Spain. | 

——— 


DOMESTIC. 


Congress have been engaged in warm debate upon the ques- 
tion of authorizing the President to send a commissioner to | 
Greece ; but the opposition was so strenuous, that the measure | 
was given up. 

Greek contributions, and debates in the Newspapers and 
Legislatures, relative to measures and candidates, respecting 
the next Presidential Election, occupy much of the public at- 
tention. 

Resolutions authorizing the President to invite the Marquis 
de la Fayette to visit this country, have passed both houses of 


Congress. : 
Fresh trouble has broken out in the Territory of Arkansaw 
between the whites and indians. A hunting party of the form- 
er have been attacked by the latter and several killed on the 
waters of the Red river. . 
In the newly acquired territory of Florida, the Indians man.- | 
ifest much dissatisfaction with the proceedings of the whites, | 
and hostilities are apprehended. : 


A most distressing murder was committed near N. Bruns- | 
wick in this state on the 31st. ult. A man by the name of Stowz, | 
went to the house of his father-in-law in quest of his wife, who | 
had been taken home, on account of the ill treatment she had | 
received from her husband, forced open the door of the room | 
where she was—seized and dragged her out, and then, in the | 
most cruel manner, stabbed her several times in the breast | 
with a dirk, which put a period to her life; he then attempted | 
to take his own life with a pistol, but failed, and was soon af 
ter apprehended and committed to jaib. 























